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REVIEWS. 
ALFRED LYTTELTON. 
“ Alfred Lyttelton: An Account of His Life.” By Edith 
Lyttelton. Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

M* LYTTELTON has done a bold thing in 
publishing the life of her husband at this 
moment. Never before in our history have biographies 
been showered upon us as they have been during the 
last few months. The tragedy of a war which has cut 


us, every one of which has special interest for an 
appreciative circle of friends and relations. The 
pathos of these narratives, with the unrestricted 
publication of inmost thoughts and affections, is quite 
abnormal, and might seem incongruous under 
ordinary conditions. But for the nonce they hold the 
field, and have an irresistible charm. It is a difficult 
moment to launch a narrative to which the emotions of 
the war are necessarily strangers. 
But the authoress has faced even greater risks. The 
experience of recent years shows that the life of a 
prominent man can never be successfully written 
within a few years of his death. The reserve incident 
to important events which have not passed into history, 
the sensitiveness of colleagues, the fear of indiscretion 
have proved an effective barrier to free portraiture, and 
many insipid narratives have been the result. 
Again, we can hardly recall a single instance, except 
Mr. Churchill’s life of his father, in which short- 


telling traits, have not been toned down by the near 
relationship of the author. The great biographies of 
the past, such as Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Macaulay ’’, Morley’s 
** Gladstone ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield ’’, have all been 
treated by comparatively unbiassed persons after a 
lapse of years. 

With these drawbacks to overcome we feel that Mrs. 
Lyttelton, besides doing a national service, has estab- 
lished a record by the presentment of her husband’s 
life. From his cradle in 1857 to his death in 1913 we 
have a vivid picture of a man whose mark on his 
generation far exceeded that of nine out of ten of the 
celebrities who will be enshrined in history. The 
handling of the subject is the more remarkable because 
Alfred Lyttelton’s greatest achievements were in early 
life, and came to an end before he was thirty, and, 
from circumstances, his biographer had no personal 
knowledge of them. But this very fact gives a special 
interest to the masterly touch in the chapter devoted to 
his first wife, which is a memorial of what heights can 
be attained by sympathetic generosity. 

Alfred Lyttelton came of a race renowned for 
cardinal virtues rather than for lighter allurements. 
The family home at Hagley, so vividly described, 
turned out a body of sturdy, God-fearing, clean-souled 
brethren, all of whom, with a very modest patrimony, 
made a name for themselves in the world. Their only 
surviving parent gave full rein to his correct, but some- 
what strange, habits, and from this ramshackled house- 
hold the Graces, until he married his second wife, were 
rigidly excluded. Football was played and steeple- 
chases organised over priceless furniture, and in the 
scramble of home life there was no place for weaklings. 
Boys brought up in English country houses on similar 
Early Victorian lines have in many cases broken loose ; 
it is a fine tribute to the Lyttelton character that all of 
them throughout life maintained the high standard 
inculcated upon them in their youth. 

But if Alfred had simply carried on the family tradi- 


tions, his force would have been lost to the world. As 
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the Life shows, his early career, like that of his 
brothers, made for respect.rather than popularity. The 
keynote of his success was the sunny nature which 
to every quality of excellence in games which makes a 
boy enviable among his fellows added a genius for 
being loved. Withal he had the saving sense of 
humour, which crops out unceasingly in the meantime 
from the boyish freak which prompted him to bom- 
bard an Italian official with an unfinished orange as his 
train moved from the station to the dexterous plea by 
which he saved the Warden of Merton from pains and 
penalties before the Parnell Commission. 

These qualities stood him in fine stead in the cricket 
field and other contests for which he was renowned. 
There is as much truth as wit in Mr. Balfour’s epigram 
that ‘‘ Even games are not to be regarded as wholly 
serious’’. The modern tendency makes sport too 
much of a business. No one quarrels with keenness, 
but concentration on success may be pursued, as in 
racing and professional football, till the finer attributes 
of sport disappear. Mr. W. G. Grace, so long the 
protagonist of British cricket, was not impeccable in 
this respect, and it was somewhat of a novelty, when 
his reputation almost dominated a large section of the 
public, that there appeared on the scenes the generous 
personality portrayed in this book. The “tip ’’ hand- 
somely and quietly tendered to a wicket-keeper who 
had cut short his fine innings; the tribute to an 
antagonist, ‘‘ Well, if he had been a fox, I should 
have been sorry to have killed him ’’; the solace to a 
notable player whom he had just stumped, ‘‘ We could 
have spared you thirty or forty runs, and I should have 
been pleased if you had got them ’’—this is the spirit 
which elevates a game to its proper level and unites a 
stimulus to excellence with education to meet storm 
and sunshine throughout life with temper. 

To those who revel in the grave rather than the gay 
we commend the chapter on ‘‘ Laura’’. With infinite 
pathos the authoress has depicted the attractive and 
inspiring personality of one whose life, closing at 
twenty-four, left a void in the hearts of a wide circle. 
Artless, enthusiastic, drawn to the weak, but drawing 
the best from the strong, with charm to enthrall the 
dour and sympathy to succour the fallen, she was 
lovely and pleasant in her life, and the glamour of her 
personality was not obscured by death. 

How it came that two natures, the one the product 
of the strictest and the other of the freest atmosphere 
known to our English life, should have been so happily 
mated we must leave it to readers to decide for them- 
selves. Possibly the late Prime Minister could furnish 
us the happy solution of the question from a longer 
experience. 

There is one penalty attaching to early fame: it 
necessarily detracts from the successes. of maturer life. 
As a great statesman once said, ‘‘ A man may forget 
the day he became a leader or a Cabinet Minister, or 
even the day that he was married, but he never forgets 
the day his school captain came up to him to say, 
* We want you to play at Lords’ ’’. 

Alfred Lyttelton at the Bar, in Parliament, or in the 
Council Chamber could only be one among many ; but 
few men could have borne a transition from the 
Olympian heights to the lower slopes of the mountains 
better than he. Probably there is no better test of 
quality than this. The absence of great men in the 
present day is not due to lack of ability or effort; it is 
largely the product of overpressure and undue adula- 
tion. A considerable feat is performed; columns are 


written in the Press; every audience wishes to hear the | 


man of whom they have read, every society to welcome 
the hero of the moment. If the brain could provide 
the necessary pabulum, physical strength could no 
respond to all the demands. The output deteriorates; 
reaction sets in; the shares rapidly fall. Truly this 
an age in which a man should beware when all meg 
speak well of him. 

Alfred Lyttelton was highly tried in this respect, 
Idolised at school and university, plastered with invitg 
tions of all sorts from the age of twenty, canonised by 
his sorrows before his youth had gone, and rendered. 
interesting by unexpected and high promotion while he 
was still a junior M.P., he was the target for all that 
could tend to exalt self-confidence and mar simplicity, 
That he should have retained throughout his later fife 
the exceptional popularity of his youth shows that he 
came through the furnace unscathed. Some changes, 
no doubt, were produced by the ordeal. He had 
travelled much farther than he knew from the ascetic 
life of Hagley ; his life was framed to suit himself, and 
he unconsciously studied those immediately around: him 
less than he wished ; he pressed opinions at times whieh 
proved him out of his depth politically, a not unnatural 
sequence to so short a cut to the Cabinet. But he was 
quite unconscious of all these things, and would 
probably not have complained if compelled to accept a 
seat on the Bench in exchange for the wear and tear 
of political life. 

The one solace for the loss of Alfred’s life at fifty- 
six is that it left an influence on the rising generation 
which would have been wholly lost had he faded away 
in decrepitude at fourscore years. As it is, there 
remains around him, in death as in life, a halo of high 
endeavour, frank comradeship, wide sympathy, and 
the love of “‘ filling the hungry with good things ”’. 

Mr. Asquith generously said in Parliament that 
Alfred’s life formed an ideal to which every father 
would wish his son to aspire. We may say that Mrs. 
Lyttelton has drawn a picture which every English boy 
should study for pleasure as well as for profit. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN QUANTITY. 


“‘Thant Obscuri: an Experiment.in the Classical Hexa- 
meter.’ By Robert Bridges. The Clarendon Press. 
12s. Gd. net. 


‘7 E incline to suspect a dash of elfin humour in 
Dr. Bridges’s title; a hint that the obscurity 
through which the Sibyl and Aineas journeyed may find 
its counterpart in the perplexity of his readers, or, 
again, that those who before him attempted to 
naturalise the hexameter in English are walking in 
Stygian darkness. These latter, it may be presumed, 
would have defended their attempts on the broad 
ground that in English the structure of verse is founded 
not on quantity but on the accentuation or non- 
aceentuation of the syllable, which principle was. their 
guide. Thus Longfellow in the very first line of 
‘* Evangeline ’’, and the very first half of it, leads off 
with a ruthless false quantity, 
‘“‘ This. is the forest primzval ’’, 
whereas in the fourth line of the paraphrase included 
in this volume we find Dr. Bridges writing, on his 
quantitive principle, 
‘“*Qne goeth in the forest.’’ 

Quantitive hexameter verse, then, is the theme ex- 
plained and illustrated in this volume. For. explana- 
tion we have an elaborate introduction and notes; for 
illustration two paraphrases of some hundred lines of 
Virgil and Homer respectively. The passages chosen 
are the vision of AZneas in the underworld and Priam’s 
ransoming of Hector’s body from Achilles. Dr. 
Bridges warns us that his versions do not constitute 
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yet another exercise in translation, an art for which, he 
says, he has no appetite. Each page of his rendering 
is faced, a little unkindly, by corresponding lines culled 
from those of former adventurers, most of which are 
dismissed with very unceremonious comment. They 
are included, however, with the definite purpose of 
enabling us to compare the new hexameters with the 
yarious Other verse-forms employed on the same 
material. To attain this object no less than eighty 
bygone translators have been summoned from. the 
shelves of the Bodleian! There is, to our mind, some- 
thing touching in the fact that so many spirits have 
solaced themselves, or courted fame, in this fashion. 
Every scholar that has ever sct himself to English so 
much as an ode of Horace must have a degree of sym- 
pathy even with the poorest of them. Many of them, 
no doubt, succeeded in pleasing few persons but them- 
selves; but we need not overlook what Chapman’s 
Homer meant to Keats, a poet very high in the 
Laureate’s regard. Keats, presumably, did not trouble 
himself about quantity. 

It is some seventeen years, seemingly, since Dr. 
Bridges’s attention was drawn, by the late W. J. Stone, 
to the possibility and desirability of writing English 
verse in quantity. It has been understood that the 
idea attracted him; it certainly interested him. In 
1903 he produced his quantitive ‘‘ Epistle to a Socialist 
in London ’’, which is to be found in the one-volume 
edition of his poems. This experiment, so far as we 
are aware, has had no imitators. ‘‘ To whatever 
opinion I might incline”, Dr. Bridges now writes, 
‘Tam not contending, nor shall I, nor did I ever con- 
tend, that quantitive classical verse should be written 
in English, nor have I pretended that any one but 
myself could be advantaged thereby”. Pegasus, then, 
is not in general to be shackled—but only where hexa- 
meters are concerned. 

Lest any of those who have remarked—and who 
has not?—the noble utterances of Dr. Bridges on the 
present war should marvel that a subject of so remote, 
albeit genuine, interest should be occupying his 
thoughts at such a time as this, we would point out 
that his new volume is new only in the date of its 
appearance; was in the Press, as he tells us, and more 
than half of it in type, ‘‘ when the Prussians set out 
to destroy France and burgle Paris.’’ It represents a 
long vacation holiday-task of peace time; it urges 
that, if English hexameters are to be written at all, 
they should be quantitive; gives reasons for this con- 
tention; and invites us, by a scrutiny of the examples 
submitted, to decide whether the resultant lines are 
“intolerable, or only tolerable, or actually pleasing ’’. 

We may concede at once that our English idea of 
the hexameter has been too exclusively derived from 
the Virgilian line; that we have been careless of the 
fact that this derived itself from Homer, and that 
Homer’s hexameters move in a less restricted measure 
than those of his Italian. disciple. We may admit, 
moreover, that in reading and reciting Virgil’s lines 
we have been overmuch the slaves of dactyls: and 
spondees, and have been less attentive to accent than 
we should. We have been so enamoured—most of us 
from boyhood—of the ‘‘ strawberry jampot’’ ending, 
as seen mm ‘‘ tegmine fagi’’, for example, that we are 
almost put out when we do not find it; while we fail 
te appreciate at their full worth the many and subtle 
varieties of rhythm by which Virgil sought to ensure 
the absence of monotony. By his very full examina- 
tion and classification of these varieties Dr. Bridges 
has put all lovers of Virgil under no small obligation ; 
the fault will be ours if we do not im future read our 
Virgil with an enhanced appreciation of his artistry. 
Yet it does not follow, since taste is an individual 
aflair, that we must invariably admire where Dr. 
Bridges does. We have never been able to like hexa- 
meters that end with a monosyllable. To our ears, 


“Prima vel autumni sub frigora, cum rapidus sdél”’ 


concludes haltingly, is suggestive of a horse stumbling 
in its trot. Nor do we fike the rhythm any better as 


, It appears: repeatedly in Dr. Bridges’s paraphrase : 


‘‘ Or thinketh to have seen i’ the gloaming her délicate 
hérn ’’, 


Again, while in Latin, as Quintilian observes, all 
words with a long penultima are accented on that 
syllable, we have many English spondaics accented on 
the last syllable; with these Dr. Bridges. rejoices to 
end his hexameters, because they reproduce another, 
but occasional, Virgilian rhythm. Yes, but what does 
the reader make of this: ; 


‘Hence the triple-throated bellowings of Cérberus 
invade ’’? 


Is this, indeed, a worthy specimen of the 
hexameter, or is it ‘‘ the very false gallop of verses ’’? 
It is not in our province to suppress such questionings, 
because Dr. Bridges explicitly lays upon his readers 
the duty of answering them. 

For our part, we see no special reason why any more 
hexameter verse, whether accentual or quantitive, 
should be written in the English tongue. The 
measure is, and remains, an exotic. In the accentual 
kind the most successful are the *‘ Ev ine’’ of 
Longfellow and the ‘‘ Bothie ’’ of Clough; the former 
an exercise in romance, the latter an experiment in 
fiction. One reads and enjoys them, but hardly 
desires successors. Let these suffice; let our poets 
employ as vehicles for their thought whatever metre 
they please of those which time and usage have 
approved as suited to our language. But as the 
quantitive hexameter is probably unfamiliar to many, 
and out of respect to Dr. Bridges, we cannot close 
without a citation from his paraphrase. 


‘Then he, ‘ Thy spirit, O my sire, ‘twas thy spirit 
often 


Sadly appearing aroused-me to seek thy far 
habitation. 

My fleet moors i’ the blue Tyrrhene: all with-me 
goeth well. 

Grant-me to touch thy hand as of old, and thy body 
embrace ’. 

Speaking, awhile in tears his feeling mutinied, and 
when 

For fo Sages contact of mortal affection, he out-. 


His strong arms, the figure sustain’d them not: 
*twas as empty 

E’en as a windworn cloud, or a phantom of 

irrelevant sleep.’’ 

We advise everyone who desires to form an inde- 
pendent opinion on this measure to read ‘‘ Ibant 
Obscuri’’ for himself. For our part, having studied 
its contents, we find the quantitive hexameter neither 
intolerable nor actually pleasing, but only tolerable. 
And we ask something more of poetry than that it 
should be ‘‘ only tolerable ’’. 


ETON IN THE ’FIFTIES AND AFTER. 


‘*Memories of Eton Sixty Years Ago.” By Arthur 
Campbell Ainger. With Contributions from Neville 
Gerald Lyttelton and John Murray. John Murray. 
9s. net. 

TON, full of stately tradition, rich in mellow 
buildings and romantic associations, has an 
undying charm which is enough to disarm all critics. 

That enthusiasm which makes old boys at once the 

best and worst critics of their school is at its highest 

here. That conservatism which sees impiety in any 
change is echoed by a host of grateful and successful 

Etonians. Yet few schools are more open to obvious 

criticism, and one marked feature of the place—the 

separation of Collegers and Oppidans—has not had the 
results that might have been anticipated. In after life, 
when college degrees are no longer sure certificates of 
conspicuous ability, the Oppidans reach success, the 

s do not. In saying this we put aside sport, 
which we are learning in these serious days to consider 
as something less than a career, and we have in. mind 
the words of the old Bidding Prayer concerning 
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‘‘persons duly qualified to serve in Church and 
State’’. It is in politics and administration that 
Etonians have mainly distinguished themselves. 
Elegant scholarship there has been and is in plenty, 
but great scholars from Eton are rarer than one would 
expect. What is the reason for these results? It is 
difficult to say, unless the unusual independence of 
boys under the old system, typified in the prestige 
belonging to ‘‘ Pop ’’, has been a much more important 
influence for growing manhood than the normal studies 
of school-life. 

The new Eton is very different from the old; a large 
command of leisure time has yielded to elaborate 
system both in lessons and games. It is not possible 
for a master to receive a prize of elaborately bound 
books as a reward for not troubling important young 
sportsmen with their studies. That is one of the 
strange facts recorded by Mr. Ainger, who belongs 
alike to the old régime and the new. No one could 
write with better authority than he, one of the most 
gracious of Etonian institutions, a Colleger who 
returned from Cambridge to be an Eton master from 
1864 to 1901. The First Class of the Classical Tripos 
in 1864 is singularly rich in teachers. Many of them 
have penned notable scholastic work, but Mr. Ainger 
alone has added to such work the pleasant distinction 
of being. the school laureate. The ‘‘ Carmen 
Etonense ’’ will survive when ‘‘ Clivus ’’, perhaps, has 
been pushed out of existence by a primer of science. 

The rough-and-ready life of the ’fifties will astonish 
the modern man of education, while the more ordinary 
reader may be amazed at the dress and the drinks. 
The characters of Eton, from the Fellows enjoying 
a green old age of leisure to humble servants of the 
school—‘‘ sock cads ’’ who supplied refreshments and 
nicknames as generic terms—are admirably hit off. 
Indeed, Mr. Ainger writes always with the urbanity 
which is the special charm of the Etonian. Never 
unkind, as is the way of some stylists more careful of 
effect than of the truth, he speaks out when criticism 
is needed. Thus he calls attention to the regrettable 
increase of foppery in clothes: 

‘‘It has been rumoured that a member of the Eight 
nas to take with him to Henley not only the clothes 
he will row in, shorts, sweater, and so on, but (1) a 
new suit of blue serge of a prescribed hue; (2) three 
new pairs of flannels, one for each day, wherein to 
promenade the bank; (3) one straw hat to wear there- 
with ; (4) one Panama hat, not to be worn, all of which, 
with cap and blazer, etc., will bring his expenses up 
to about £30. It sounds more like a ‘ Dollar 
Princess’ paying her first visit to a Duchess than a 
schoolboy going to a country town to row in a boat- 
race. We can only hope we have been misinformed, 
but it would be possible to quote samples of the same 
kind of thing in connection with other matters besides 
rowing.’’ 

Before the war we saw startling figures of this 
sartorial extravagance, and we recall the verdict of an 
old Etonian, who was no ascetic, that ‘‘ Eton needs 
the magnificence of Periclean Athens rather than of 
Byzantium ’’. 

Casual views of such matters are apt to be of little 
worth, as Mr. Ainger neatly explains in the following 
paragraph : 

‘‘Old Etonians, when they visit us, invariably notice 
the hats of the boys, and invariably hold a very strong 
opinion one way or the other—either that they are 
much more untidy than formerly, or that they are 
obtrusively well brushed and polished. These critics 
almost always are judging from a very few instances— 
could it be otherwise?—and, as a matter of fact, no 
great difference either way is to be observed ’’. 

The book tells us of some of these mysterious rules 
concerning good form which boys in every school 
invent for themselves. These rules are more strictly 
than they are sometimes tyrannous 


kept any ; 


absurdities, and every modern headmaster, we hope, 
keeps an eye on all of them. 
fit for his place. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Ainger’s broad-mindedness 
that he has obtained the help of Oppidan friends to 


If he does not, he is not 


complete his picture. The candid and amusing gop. 
tribution of Mr. John Murray is a real addition to the 
book. We like the boy who, having to write on the 
Eton floods, ventured the following pentameter, 


‘*O utinam Stephanos ipse perisset ea 


Stephen Hawtrey, as a mathematical master, had no 
such position as the classical; the boy was swished, 
but the tutor who secured that punishment for him was 
careful to state that it was due to the false quantity 
and bad Latinity, not to the sentiment. 

Life in a Dame’s House ’”’, by N. G. L.”’, wif} 
attract sporting Etonians. It has an appreciation at 
the end of Eton manners towards elders, and shows 
what copious occasions for fun there were in a Dame’s 
House. ‘‘Corking’’ with fives-balls was freely 
indulged in between rival houses, and one left-handed 
champion ‘hurled a ball at C. G. Lyttelton, whose 
dignity, as a rule, kept him from such encounters, 
The ball flew high, and ‘ C. G.’ caught it in full flight 
and returned it with unerring precision, even as Deer. 
slayer in Fenimore Cooper’s book of that name 
returned the Indian tomahawk. Scipio [that was the 
thrower’s nickname] turned to fly, his coat-tails flew 
up, and the ball caught him on the unprotected part of 
his person and must have left every stitch imprinted 
there. Nothing could have been more neatly done”, 

The illustrations show the charms of Eton scenery 
and buildings as they were in former days. Mr, 
Ainger covers too large a field to deal with changes in 
much detail, but his survey is comprehensive, and 
specially interesting in the later chapters—e.g., con 
cerning school language, smoking, and the use of 
“‘eribs’’. Regarding tobacco, we can see no reason 
why school rules should be modified because parents 
are unduly slack. If there is any absurdity, it is one 
for which parents are responsible, and we should be 
sorry to see the casual arrangements of many a home 
reflected in a school. Schools nowadays of all sorts 
have to teach parents their duties to their children. 
We have heard it said that, next to the head of a 
lunatic asylum, a headmaster is one of the greatest 
autocrats of to-day. We hope public and private 
opinion will maintain his right to that position. + For 
he is a trustee of the future of the nation. He is the 
declared foe of the ‘‘ mens curva in corpore curvo”. 


A SOLDIER’S MEMORIES. 


“Seventy-one Years of a Guardsman’s Life.” By General 
Sir George Higginson. London: Smith, Elder. 


bee have been patted on the head by George IV., 
to have been the guest of Beau Brummell at 
Caen, to have taken part in the last Eton ‘‘ Montem”, 
and, as adjutant of a battalion of Grenadier Guards, 
to have had an official interview with the Duke of 
Wellington as Commander-in-Chief—these are inci- 
dents in Sir George Higginson’s soldierly narrative 
which, though they might not suffice in themselves to 
raise it out of the ruck of ‘‘ Reminiscences ’’, at least 
dispose one favourably to its perusal. Nor need any 
reader apprehend disappointment. Sir George has 
had the discretion (not universal among auto 
biographers) to condense the story of his four-score 
and eleven years into the modest measure of 400 
pages, and we lay down the volume with the feeling 
that there is not a page too much. The social changes 
which the author has witnessed are sketched with a 
light and expert touch; so is the swift obliteration of 
the road by the rail. The slow redemption of the 
Army from the perilous neglect into which, under the 
auspices of the Manchester school of statesmen, it had 
been allowed to lapse is traced with professional know- 
ledge, and the narrative suffers nothing in vigour and 


distinction from being told largely through Sir George - 


Higginson’s correspondence with members of his 
family and friends. Indeed, his letters written during 
the Crimean Campaign of 1854-56 are of absorbing 
interest, bearing somewhat the same relation to retro 
spective composition as open-air studies in colour have 
to a landscape painted in a studio. 
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Sir George was adjutant of the third battalion of the 
Grenadier Guards throughout the 350 days of the re 
of Sebastopol, being promoted to Brigade-Major of the 
Guards after its fall. He wrote freely to his father, 
General Higginson, about the hardships entailed upon 
out troops by the amazing, amateurish manner in 
which the Government entered upon the campaign; 
but we are not allowed to see all that he wrote. Sir 
George’s sense of discipline is too deeply ingrained— 
his loyalty to comrades in arms too staunch—to allow 
him to let his readers into every detail of the mis- 
management that deepened the weaeey of that terrible 
winter. In his anxiety to avoid throwing upon indi- 
vidual officers the blame that was due to the system— 
or want of it—he has probably suppressed many pas- 
sages in the letters which, in sheer soreness of heart 
for the sufferings of his men, he wrote home at the time. 
Some description there is, of course, of conditions 
whereof the public has since been informed. 
We have improved, at least, in the matter of medical 
service, transport, and supplies. When cholera broke 
out among the troops newly landed at Varna in June 
1854 ‘‘no remedy suggested by the medical staff 
served to stay the plague. . . . I kept one poor fellow 
alive by half a dozen of Bass’s pale ale; but as soon 
as the supply gave out he died. . . . What think you 
of a ship being sent to Scutazi full of medical stores 
and then, on arriving there, it having been found that 
the Ordnance had packed several tons of siege shot 
and shell on the top of the pills and medicines, so that 
no doctor’s stuff could be landed till the vessel had 
gone to unlade her soldiers’ stuff at Balaklava? That 
sort of thing occurs daily ”’. 

The British force—z25,000 all told—landed in the 
Crimea on 14 September totally destitute of transport 
for the commissariat. Three days’ ration of salt pork 
was served out to officers and men—“ about as much 
as would satisfy an ordinary labourer for his 
luncheon ’’’, The Guards kept their bearskin caps, 
but were ordered to leave their knapsacks on board 
ship. ‘* These were not recovered for many weeks, 
and, when restored, were mostly empty.”’ 

One does not care to speculate upon what must 
have been the fate of this hare-brained expedition had 
not the Russian organisation been even worse than 
that of the Allies. 

‘‘ The whole thing is resolved into one grand fault— 
we have no Commander-in-Chief. We have an excel- 
lent man, it is true, fully capable as far as mental 
qualities go; but you know that alone will not suffice, 
and that if the generalissimo will not blow up the 
division generals, the division generals will take the 
brigade general’s reports for granted, and the 
brigadiers will be satisfied with whatever reports the 
commanding officers of regiments may choose to give 
them ; while all that personal inspection, without which 
no certainty of the proper attention having been paid 
to orders can be arrived at, is entirely and absolutely 
neglected. I have known our own young officers on 
outlying pickets say: ‘I wish to Heaven some general 
officer would only come round and blow me up well 
rather than be left here unvisited for twenty-four 
hours’. In these few words you arrive at the root of 
the evil.’’ 

Captain Higginson’s letters are far from being all 
in this desponding key. We commend to the attention 
of readers such episodes as that described on pp. 177-8, 
illustrating principles in warfare strangely in contrast 
with present-day practice. A petty officer of H.M.S. 
“St. Jean d’Acre’’, having undertaken to blow up 
the Russian flagship lying in the inner harbour of 
Sebastopol, and having proved his ability to do so by 
going through the performance in dummy against the 
British flagship, was not allowed to make the attempt 
because the admiral considered ‘‘ it was not cricket ’’ ! 

The interest of the story culminates in the author’s 
description of the battle of Inkerman, where his 
favourite charger was shot under him, and the heroic 
stand made by his men in defence of the colours. 

“Time has not served to dim my respect and 
admiration for the bravery and devotion of this little 


group of Grenadiers in the defence of their colours. 
. . . The tattered fragments of those colours have 
found their final resting-place on the walls of the 
Guards’ Chapel. I feel confident that none of my 
readers is so cynical as to smile if I admit that I never 
enter that treasure-house of memorials, so dear to 
every member of the Brigade of Guards, and feel able 
to gaze without emotion on the colours which served as 
our rallying point on the dark upland of Inkerman.”’ 

The note dominant throughout this veteran’s narra- 
tive is the Regiment, the Regiment, and again the 
Regiment. It is well if those in authority will lay this 
to heart. From the hour that young Higginson joined 
the second battalion of the Grenadiers in 1845 to that 
in which, seventy-one years later, he resigned 
command of the Brigade of Guards and the Home 
District, it is on the regimental system that he dwells 
with unfailing confidence and satisfaction. It has 
been inevitable that this system has been somewhat 
seriously strained under stress of the present war. 
Both officers and men have been bundled about from 
one corps to another, without regard to territorial, or 
even national, affinities. Let us hope that in the re- 
adjustment of our land forces after the war the regi- 
ment may be recognised as the true and only source of 
esprit de corps, corresponding in military life to the 
family in social life. In the spirited paragraphs with 
which Sir George Higginson brings his reminiscences 
to a close this is urged with all the freshness and 
vigour which he retains in so remarkable a degree. 
After sketching the plan of a college at each of the 
great Universities for a complete course of training in 
military science he goes on: 

‘* Nevertheless, I would emphasise rather than 
deprecate the importance of maintaining the regi- 
mental system, for this apparently minor organisation 
is really the mainspring on which the efficiency of our 
Army depends. The true meaning of leadership can 
only be acquired in the battery, the squadron, or the 
company. It is true there are.born leaders; but, as 
regards the majority of our young officers, the growth 
of confidence in their powers to direct and control 
those under them must be gradual, drawn from those 
sources which pride of race, habits of study, and hope 
of distinction provide. Respected, perhaps beloved, 
in time of peace, in the hour of danger and the rage of 
battle the company officer has but to use the words 
‘Follow me!’ and the honour of his regiment is 
assured ’’. 


GREAT POPES. 


“Crises in the History of the Papacy.” By Joseph 
McCabe. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

ACAULAY could repeat the list of Popes for- 
wards or backwards, and doubtless write a 
slashing life of any of the two hundred and fifty. Mr. 
McCabe confines himself to twenty—big pontiffs at 
critical moments. He is an ex-seminarist, and his 
liberal, rationalist, and anti-clerical views are well 
known. But he is out this time neither to whitewash 
nor to blacken. We don’t say, however, that he 
writes true history. Who does? Foreshortened 
narration can never be true history. The facts may 
be correct, but what about the other facts? We only 
have a few of them. Nor is it the facts that matter 
but the focus. We who live in the age of the Average 
find it hard to realise how closely extremes were inter- 
twined in the past. While Pope and anti-Pope fought, 
as Wyclif said, like hungry dogs snarling over one 
bone ; while ‘‘ la peccherouse cité d’Avenon ’’ was, as 
one Petrarch, archdeacon and Jaureate, averred, a 
living hell and sink of all wickednesses; while Holy 
Fathers and Vicars of God lived the life of debauched 
criminals : at the same time Catholicism was producing 
the exquisite idealism and sanctity of a Catherine or 
Francis. Nor were these just single lilies springing 
from the slime. The tender, poetic loveliness of 
Gothic Christianity and the ‘‘ lost enchantments of the 
middle ages’’ really existed, and are not merely a 
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romantic fancy of the modern jaded mind. Even when 
most disorderly and wicked medizvalism had this 
characteristic, that the moment it saw anything ideal 
or beautiful or holy it leapt passionately towards it. 
Even in contemporary annals how necessary it is 
to keep perspective and proportion. A few months 


| 
| 


ing and practice of the first thousand years, when the 
divine character of temporal sovereignty was con- 
stantly acknowledged, and Popes kissed the feet of 


_ kings more often than kings those of Popes. The 


' Church-State of Hildebrandinism, in fact, rests on the 


before the war the present Prime Minister declared | 


that ‘‘ our descendants will regard the conditions under 
which life is lived in this country with as much horror 
as we now contemplate human sacrifice”’; and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison asserted that ‘‘ the present state of 
society is in many aspects one of the most horrible 
that has ever existed in the world’s history.’’—bound- 
less self-indulgence contrasting with ‘‘a condition of 
life as cruel as that of a Roman slave and. more de- 
graded than that of a South Sea Islander”’. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Three- | 


quarters of a century ago, not long after that dawn | 
in which it seemed to Wordsworth bliss to be alive, | 


Lord John Russell told the Commons that the people | 


of the British Isles were in ‘‘a worse condition than 
the negroes of the West Indies’’, and Arnold wrote 
to Carlyle that he believed that ‘‘ the state of society 
in England was never yet paralleled in history’”’. What 
is the future historian to make of these damming but 
grotesque testimonies? In the year of the Borgian 
Pope, Alexander VI.’s, coronation, a.D. 1492, Mr. 
McCabe remarks that a little German lad, Martin 
Luther by name, sat at his books in school. Well, 
what astonishingly opposite pictures, both true, might 
be drawn of Luther and of the Lutheran revolution ! 
Many of the facts about him and it are incredibly re- 
volting. But turn the reversible tapestry and you see, 
if you like, another pattern. 

When the Reformation came it was an uprising, 
not so much against medievalism as against the 
Rome of the Renaissance. The Renaissance was 


itself, with its liberalism, rationalism, naturalism and | 


hedonism, a revolt from the austerity and piety of the | 
_ sional faint shock of surprise; but it is their manner, 


middle ages. In a sense Savonarola and Luther were 
medievals protesting against modernism, though the 
exaltation by the Wittenberg friar of ‘* faith only ”’ 
took an antinomian and anarchic form. Similarly at 
the end of the thirteenth century the resistance to 
worldly laxity and progressivism came from Franciscan 
rigorists, a number of whom were imprisoned or burnt 
at the stake by John XXII. for their obstinate 
medizvalism. And so, very strangely, these Spirituals 
and Fraticelli, with their ascetic Catholic ideals, found 
themselves leagued with ‘‘ medieval Whigs ’’, such as 
William of Ockham and Marsiglio of Padua, in defiance 
of Babylon. 

Ockham and Marsiglio were champions of the divine 
right of kings, originally a Liberal doctrine, by which 
was affirmed, against an overweening ecclesiasticism, 
the divinity which doth hedge temporal sovereignty. 
The Emperor, and not the Pope only, is Christ’s Vicar. 
The glory of the former is not, as Ianocent III. 
asserted, a lunar radiance reflected from the solar orb 
of spiritual authority, but comes straight from heaven. 
Behind the strife of Guelf and Ghibelline lay this great 
issue. According to the Hildebrandine idea the 
Blessed Peter commands, in temporals as in spirituals, 
the greatest monarch and the lowliest hind. All 
human rights, authorities, honours and possessions 
are at the Pope’s disposal; he can lift up and cast 
down, depose rulers and make them. Kings might 
be stripped and scourged, or do barefooted penance in 
the snow. Who shall say that it was not an august 
and magnificent conception—this awful power resting 
on moral sanctions only, this spiritual control at which 
a world of violence and tyranny trembled? It was 
developed not by the corrupt but by the reforming 
and ascetic Popes. | What would have become of 
Europe and of civilisation without the amazing fabric 
of papal authority, smiting the powerful, holding the 
nations in one? Nevertheless the deposing power, as 
it may be called for brevity, is the Achilles’ heel of 
Infallibility. For if ever any doctrine was authorita- 
tive it was this, for six centuries at least. Yet it is 
ignored or indignantly repudiated by modern papalist 


same insecure monistic basis as the State-Church of 
Erastianism. The one makes the State a department 


_ of the Church, the other makes the Church a depart. 


ment of the State. Liberationism conceives them as 
moving in never-intersecting orbits. But a sound 
| Christianity regards civil and spiritual, law and 
religion, throne and altar, as ideally what body and 
soul are or should be to one another. The ideal has 
certainly been realised, even though imperfectly, in the 
past. But one by one the nations are now taking 
their honour and glory out of Christ’s kingdom. 


CONDENSED HISTORY. 

‘‘ Medieval Civilization: a Textbook for Se 
Schools.” By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. Macmillay, 
5s. net. 

E are not sure whether Mr, Ashley’s textbook 

} is given publicity'in England in the expecta 

tion that it may come to be adopted in our secondary 

schools. The multitude of historical manuals produced 
by native brains and energy would seem to render such 

a result unlikely. But, be that as it may, it is worth 

attention. Not that it contains anything particularly 

novel. Considering the length and the ramifications of 
the period with which its author deals, only the most 
sanguine could hope to experience many vivid sensa« 
tions in the course of large print and liberally 
illustrated three hundred odd pages. All that can 
fairly be looked for within such limits is a faithful 
record of facts, and a sane interpretation of tendencies. 
The reader of these pages may be promised an occa- 


rather than their matter, which will give him food for 
reflection. 

The first page of ‘‘ Medieval Civilization”’ is 

numbered 327. Inspection proves the work to be a 
continuation of an earlier one on “‘ Ancient Civiliza- 
tion”’. The two volumes cover a period of fifty 
centuries, ‘‘ since history dawned in the Valley of the 
Nile ’’, whose study is intended to be spread ‘‘ over the 
brief period of one year’’. We seem to remember 
being assured that if Chicago took up culture Chicago 
would make culture hum. Mr. Ashley has. certainly 
set out to make history hum. His method isso foreign 
to our more leisurely notions that it rather staggers 
one at first ; nevertheless it deserves to be examined. 
_ In the secondary schools of our own country history 
is administered in detailed doses. Our boys study the 
history of Greece or Rome, or both, with more or less 
deliberation and thoroughness, and acquire a_ fair 
working knowledge (in well-organised schools) of the 
history of England. They do not get.a bird’s-eye View 
of universal history. But a door has been opened for 
them, and they are reasonably well equipped for 
further exploration if and when they are disposed to 
undertake it. The method would seem to be im 
harmony with the ideals of a liberal education—that is, 
an education fitted for free people. 

The United States do not appear to: take this view. 
Naturally, we cannot expect Americans to scrutinise 
the history of England with the same intensity that we 
employ. To them it bulks less largely; it is not to be 
studied by itself, but as a part of European history. 
Their own annals, again, do not give them enough 
to chew upon; nor do they care to isolate, as has 
been our practice, the records of individual races of 
antiquity. What they desire is an enclyclopedic 
Survey of the world’s story, such as, of course, is the 
possession of professed historians all the world over: 
but, to those who have to acquire it in one year, caf 
the process be other than breathless and unsatis- 
fying? One cannot help reflecting that this hook 
emanates from a land whose citizens pride themselves 


writers, and is impossible to reconcile with the teach- | on the rapidity with which they’can do a city, a 
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The Saturday Review. 


CASSELL’S SPRING VOLUMES | 


For Students of this War. 


WAR AND THE FUTURE 


“If you want a book to make you understand the war 
no finer work than this comprehensive study.’’— 


Datty Mat. 
. this book and ‘Mr. Britling,’ the most im- 
portant contributions by a civilian to the literature of the 


war.''—Trurs. 
6/- net. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR RELIGION 
W. E. Orchard, D.D. 
A fearless attempt by an pies thinker to answer the 


vital questions: Will be any Religion left?'’ What 
sort of Keligion will it be?" 
6/- net. 
PSYCHICAL INVESTIGATIONS 
J. Arthur Hin 


“* A suggestive contribution to one of the most difficult dis- 
cussions of theology. Typical data, purporting to confirm 
the reality of communications from the dead, are here set 
forth in a methodical and im,ersonal manner "’—T#e Times, j 


6/- net 


‘* Anecdotes and Memorable Incidents” 


WINNOWED MEMORIES 
Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. 


S:ories tosuit alitastes. . nothing if not up-to-date 
oe old and distinguished soldier opening his beart 

to the young.""—Dai_y TeELecrapn. 
16/- net 


MY REMEMBRANCES 
The Melancholy Tale of “Me” 
Edward H. Sothern 


; . animportant addition to the literature of the 
stage. . . . Mr. Sothrrn’s recollections of his parent will 
prove as in:eresting as any in the book.”—Daity Grapnic. 


12/- net 


Brilliant 6]- Novels. 
SEPARATION 
Alice Perrin 


*‘ Disp'ays with fulness of knowledge different aspects: of 
the poignant. experiences. of so way Anglo-Indians—the 
separation of parents from their children and from each 
other.’’— Morninc Post. 


‘‘Nothing better in her whole gallery—which is saying 
much.”—Puncu. 


HOUSE-MATES 
J. D. Beresford 


“ A story of life in Bloomsbury, with all its outlook on the 
future.’’~-GRAPHIC. 


ne . Can present |l.ving human beings and rouse the 
reader’ s ” friendliness for them—such likeable, courageous 
girls.” 


. well written and entertaining.’’—Sunpay Times 


6/- 
THE GATES OF KUT 
Lindsay Russell 


| Mr. Edward Arnold’s. New Books 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 


A Marriage has been arranged 
By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA. 


Fetters on the Feet 
By Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS 


The Massareen Affair 
[Nearly ready. By R. K. WEEKES 

The Wane of Uxenden 
By MARGARET LEGGE 


John Paramor's Purpose: 
[Nearly ready.. By ELLEN ADA SMITH. 


Just PUBLISHED 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of ‘* Marotz,’’ “San 
Celestino,’’ &e. Cloth, Ss net. 


“W lave never read more poignantly veal reminiscences of the 
Western Front than.those Ayscough gives in amazing -eries.”’ 
—Tne Universe. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


A Surgeon in Khaki 


By A. A. MARTIN, MD. FRCS. 
2s. 6d. net. 


First ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


Illustrated. 


A Russian Gentleman 


By SERGE AKSAKOFF. Translated by J. D. Durr, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Nearly ready 


‘A Doctor in Damaraland 


By Dr. H. F. B. WALKER. With Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready 


Dr. Walker served in a Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance during 
General! Botha's victorious campaign in German S.W. Africa. 


London: EDWARO ARNOLD, 44 & 43 Matdox St. W. 1 


An up-to-date novel of thrilling interest, mainly concerned 
—_ love and one of the outstanding episodes of the Great 
ar. 


6/- 
DAY AND NIGHT STORIES 
Algernon Blackweod 


most powerful . . gripping ... anumber 


of stories.””—TIMEs. 


‘ illustrates once more his s ngular grasp of the 
intangible and intimate knowledge cof the unknown.’’— 
Doma ELEGRAPH. 


striking and in-eresting collection Work” 
p is exquisite, subtle, delicate,” —Eventnc News. 


** Dreams out of the Ivory Gate and Visions 
before Midnight ’’ 


BEFORE MIDNIGHT 
Elinor Mordaunt 


so good that I can think of no better compliment 
Pa! to say that L are worthy to be read side by side:with 
"—W.L. Courtney in Dar_y TELEGRAPH. 
should s above most volumes of short 
stories.” —NEw ‘Statesmen. : 
a. fascinate by their beauty, power of conception, 
consummate skill.” ERPOOL Post. 6/ 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, E.C. 


‘ 


| Twelfth Edition (10,000 copies), 


New Books by Donald Hankey. 


READY IN APRIL. 


A Student in Arms. 


Second Series, 
By DONALD HANKEY. 
Killed im action on the Somme, October 12, 1916. 
Price 5s. net. 

_ This second serie of Donald Hankey’s aaa es which a discerning 
editor found room forin the Spectaior.” and thereby made fame for 
Hankey and instituted a national even of first-class isin 
no way infericr to those that made up his frst book. That was a con- 
tribution to the psychology ofthe New Army, This: is its: compl: ment 
which, suowing in the remarkable diaty a: side that the first volume did 

A hitherro 


not touch, may be looked on‘as its*fulff menr. 
portrait of the autor is inoty¢ed, 


The Chureh and Common 
Sense. 


By DONALD HANKEY. 
Feap 8vo. Price I's. 6d. net. 


The ‘ Studen’ in Arms " was a born clergyman, and this brief defence 
or Christian faith agaist the doctrines cf militant unbelievers shows 
the kind of parson he would have become. The book presents in small 
compass a populer and rea onable basis for an intelligent belief in 
Christianity. 


100,000 copies now ready. 
The Beloved Captain. 
A in 


By DONALD HANKEY. 
Price 1S. net. 


A Student in Arms. 


With an Introduction by J. St. Loe Strachey. 
Price 5s. net. 
Oar List of New and Important Books Post 
Free on request. 


LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd., 


3; YORK ST., W.C.2. 
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country, the continent of Europe. One cannot help 
speculating whether such a hasty glance does rot 
conduce rather to a smattering sciolism than to 
sound learning. There is a casual utterance in this 
book which seems to us to be of sinister import. 
Speaking of Shakespeare, Mr. Ashley makes the 
astonishing remark that ‘‘ the titles of at least several 
of his dramas should be remembered ’’. The titles! 
For the embellishment, presumably, of refined con- 
verse; ‘‘ Shakespeare and the musical glasses’’. 

Brevity is the soul of Mr. Ashley’s scheme. One 
after another the departed great are assayed, sum- 
marised and dismissed in a few short paragraphs. 
He does, however, supply an ample list of works to 
be consulted. If the high-school student can find 
time to use this list, and has a good teacher to advise 
him, the shortcomings of the pemmican system may 
at least be mitigated. But whether our method, 
though less scientific, may not produce better results 
in the end, because it turns out human beings 
qualified to fill up the gaps by private study in their 
maturity rather than inhuman prigs ready with dog- 
matic and shallow’opinions upon every subject under 
the sun—this is another problem. 


THE CRADLE OF MANKIND. 


“ The Civilisation of Babylonia and Assyria.” By Morris 
Jastrow. Lippincott Company. 25s. 
ESOPOTAMIA is no longer in English ears 
‘*that blessed word ”’, and the name, moreover, 
will not quite cover the subject of Professor Jastrow’s 
Westbrook lectures, since it does not include the 
Euphrates Valley, the Biblical Valley of Shinar. But 
here tradition places the beginning of the human race, 
here the Creator planted a garden eastward in Eden, 
and out of Babylonia undoubtedly came the remarkable 
tribe which developed into the Chosen People. Tigris 
and Euphrates are utterly dissimilar rivers, but 
between them they created a land of astounding 
fertility. Dr. Jastrow’s book is the first attempt on 
anything like a large scale to put the whole subject 
of Babylonian-Assyrian civilisation before English 
readers. 

Our Governments, true to their traditional laisser 
faire policy, have done but little for excavation in the 
East compared with those of France and Germany— 
let no unworthy feeling deny the debt which 
we owe to the labours of German explorers. But 
the names of Layard, Rawlinson, George Smith and 
others have a glory of their own, and Dr. Jastrow pays 
a generous tribute to them. When Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, serving at that time with the British forces 
in Persia, started in 1835 on the task of reading the 
proper names in some of the cuneiform inscriptions 
which had come under his notice, he was not even 
aware of the labours of Grotefend and other scholars in 
the same field, yet unconsciously he followed the same 
inductive method. What patient ingenuity was 
involved may be read in these pages. An English 
traveller named Herbert, in Charles II.’s reign, was 
one of the first to draw attention to the strange 
writings on the wall. But he despaired of their ever 
being deciphered, except by the help of another Daniel. 
It must be remembered that few of these scriptures in 
stone yielded their secret in the leisurely environment 
of a museum. The great Behistun inscription of King 
Darius, containing 400 lines in each of the three 
varieties of cuneiform script, is cut in a cliff rising 
several hundred feet above the road, and Rawlinson 
was compelled to study it hanging by a rope or perched 
on a giddy scaffold. 

The famous Code of Hammurapi was discovered by 
the French excavators at Susa, and is earlier than the 
second millennium before Christ. In 331 B.c, 
Alexander the Great entered Babylonia, and died in 
the very palace which Nebuchadnezzar had built for 
himself. But contact with Hellenism did not at once 


destroy the religious and social life of the country; | in youth. 


indeed, the Babylonian language and the wedge-shaped 
characters are found almost down to the Christian era, 
Nevertheless, even in the legislation of Hammurapj 
there are hints of modernisation at work. Side 
side with the older supernatural aspect of law and 
justice—the gods being the law-givers through their 
oracles, and all legal decisions being pronounced before 
the image of the deity, and thus irrevocable—we see a 
class arising of lay magistrates, deciding in civil courts 
such cases as did not require an oath to be made in 
the presence of the gods. No doubt the temple was 
the law-court of final appeal, and the civil judges acted 
in the name of the king—ever in all nations a sacred 
name. At Westminster and Paris, as at Babylon, 
palace and temple were contiguous, while what Dr, 
Jastrow says about the sacrosanctity of the 
precinct may recall ‘‘The Fortunes of Nigel”, 
Nevertheless, the tendency towards secularisation and 
dissolution of the unity of life may be traced even in 
the Code of Hammurapi. For the rest, the picture 
which it supplies is, on the whole, one of law and order, 
of settled government and justice done. 

As we lay down this imposing book on a big subject 
we find ourselves musing on the nature of progressive 
civilisation, whether it is not merely the gain of one 
set of conceptions and ideals at the expense of another 
set. Modern life, with its mutability and seoularity, 
government based on the will of the people, law the 
patched-up compromise of party—we exhaust ourselves 
in extolling this state of things, and then reflect un- 
comfortably on that hoary civilisation of the East, 
grave, austere, majestic, steeped in religious solemnity, 
To weigh such opposing views of life against one 
another is absurd and futile; there is no common term. 
It is to compare rock-carven hieroglyphs with a 
newspaper. And yet a conception of time and 
eternity from which such categories as splendour, 
majesty and awe have disappeared is a curious 
culmination of the education of the human race, 
cradled long since by the waters of Babylon. St, 
Augustine, to be sure, conceives those waters as a 
symbol of earthly transience. ‘‘ Flumina Babylonis 
sunt omnia quae hic amantur et transeunt. O saneta 
Syon, ubi totum stat et nihil fluit!’’ But what would 
he say of the Thames and of the Seine? 


** Highways and Byways in Nottingha mshire.”’ . B. Firth. 
Mr. Firth has already contributed to this series, writing on 
Derbyshire ; but he is not one of the prolific bookmakers by any 
means, and we should not murmur against a considerable addition 
to his literary output. He is quite an unaffected writer, warm- 
hearted, enthusiastic and sound. There has scarcely been 8 
better book in the series, and one can often dip into his “ Notting- 
hamshire ” with pleasure and relief. It is a book to enjoy, and 
the hours given to it will not be wasted. Mr. Griggs’sillustrations 
are often delightful too. Some of his drawings of domestic 
architecture—notably of old houses in the city of Nottingham— 
are very nearly as good as Prout, and we much like his Southwell 
Minster, West Front. Few people, even among those who 
travel widely in England, know Southwell, yet it is one of the 
loveliest buildings we have. It is simply and well described in 
this friendly and talkative—but not garrulous—book. We are 
glad to remake Mr. Firth’s acquaintance. 


“* The Birds of Shakespeare.’’ By Sir Alexander Geikie. MacLehose. 

There is a homely, old-fashioned flavour about this little 
book, which is written without artifice or strain. The subject 
has been treated before, and perhaps more exhaustively than 
here. All the same, the front notes were worth printing, and & 
pleasant hour can be passed in reading them. We think, how- 
ever, that the author somewhat over-estimates Shakespeare 98 
natural historian. What Shakespeare knew of country life and 
nature he undoubtedly knew through personal experience in 


boyhood. ‘The root of the thing was in him, and his descriptions. 


of nature are often true, and almost always lovely and effective. 
But he was not a great natural historian, and he was probably 
intimate with only a few of the birds and beasts he brings into 
his plays and poems. We believe, with Sir Alexander Geikie, 
that he had tasted liberally of the joys of sport and outdoor life 
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Books of the Moment 
The United States and the War 


By GILBERT VIVIAN SELDES. Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready April 16th. 


Professionalism and Originality, with 
some Suggestions for National Reconstruction 


By F. H. HAYWARD, “D.Litt, B.Sc., Inspector of Schools 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


Authority, Liberty and Function in the 
Light of the War 


By RAMIRO DE MAETZU. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The True Cause of the Commercial 
Difficulties of Great Britain 


By CECIL BAL'OUR Mark B. F. 
Major & E. W. Edsall. Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 
The American League to Enforce 


Peace 


By C. R. ASHBEE. With an Introduction by G. Lowes 
Dickinson. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Practical Pacifism and its Adver- 


saries : 


“Is it Peace Jehu?” By DR. SEVERIN NORDENTOFT, 
With an Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Menace of Peace 
By GEORGE D. HERRON. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Via Pacis: How Terms of Peace be 


Automatically prepared while the War is still on 


A suggestion by an American. HAROLD F. McCORMICK. 
Cr. 8vo Paper parchment. Is. net. 


The Deeper Causes of the War 


By EMILE HOVELAQUE. With an Introduction by Sir 
alter Raleigh. (2nd Impression.) Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Coming of the World-Teacher 


by E. ROCKE, B.D. Ore, 26. 6d. um, 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
The Financing of Fiona 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS. (2nd Impression.) Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


The Brown Mare and other Studies 


By ALFRED OLLIVANT. | (2nd Edition.) 2s. 6d. net. 
“Enchanting Studies.” —Challenge. 


The Dreams of Orlow 


By A. M. IRVINE. With an Introduction by J. Arthur Hill. 
Cr, 8vo, 5s. net. 


“ A remarkable and fascinating book . . . with much picturesque 
Mistress Reality 


An everyday apocalypse. By EDITH H. SCOTT. Cr. 8vo, 


Knaresborough Post. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
40 Museum St. W.C. 


New 6s. NovELs 


“ That make one fairly catch one's 
breath, so tightly do they grip” 


THE VOICE IN THE 
LIGHT 


By BART KENNEDY 


Author of “ A Sailor Tramp,” “ Darab’s Wine Cup,” 
“ A Tramp in Spain,” etc. 


“Without monotony, and with the enjoyment of not a 
little graphic and imaginative power.” —Times. 

“Mr. Bart Kennedy has a fine and powerful. imagination, 
which shows to great advantage i in his ‘Voice in the Light,’ 
Make one fairly catch one’s breath, so tightly do they grip 

—Truth 


“ He writes of the Sea as he writes of the open road, with a a 
virile love of adventure, an appreciation of the bright eyes of 
danger almost unique in stories of the present day. He has 
done nothing finer than these sketches,” —New Witness. 


THE DUPE 


By CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD, 
F.R.G.S. 


Author of “ Gloria,” “ Red Pearls,” For Satan Finds,” 
“The Girl and the Gods,” “« Love and a Woman.” 


The most daring anti-German book 
yet written. 


Although “The Dupe” is a work of fiction, the author has 
nevertheless been able to draw upon real life for atmosphere 
and probabilities. Some readers may think that “ The Dupe ” 
was the handsome American widow, others that it signifies the 
British Nation, It is sufficient to express the opinion that 
“The Dupe” will interest all men and women at the present 
‘moment when intrigue is rife. 


THE BLUE LIGHTS 


A Thrilling Detective Novel. 
By ARNOLD FREDERICKS 


“The Blue Lights” is a byw story of such compelling 
interest, such rare and vivid charm, that it must inevitably 
take a place among the masterpieces of detective fiction. The 
story is filled with action, and moves towards its climax with 
that cumulative interest that stamps its author as a master of 
construction. We do not recommend it to those suffering 
from insomnia. It will keep them too wide awake. 


THE | 
LITTLE FORTUNE 


By ARNOLD FREDERICKS 


The astounding discovery made by Alphonse Mercier, the 
old French coin collector, his legacy to his daughter Estelle, 
and the mysterious and inexplicable disappearance of the 
purser, George Vernon, from the trans-Atlantic liner Richelieu 
in mid-ocean, all combine to form a plot so ingenious and 
baffling in its unexpected developments, so remarkable in its 
final solution, that the reader is held in its spell until the very 


last page. 
To be had from all Booksellers and Librarians. 


Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
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Mr. Murfay’s New Books 


| WITH THE NEW ARMY 
| ON THE SOMME 
By Frederick Palmer 


(Accredited American Correspondent at the British Front.) 


Readers of “My Year of the War” will look 
with confidence for something good from Mr. 
Palmer’s pen, and they will not be disappointed in 
this volume. His extended and intimate experi- 
ence asa War Correspondent is probably unrivalled, 
and he puts to splendid use the exceptional oppor- 

| tunities he has enjoyed. 6S, net. 


JAN AND HER JOB 
A New Novel by Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, 
a ef “Miss Esperance and Mr. Wrcherly,” 
s. net 


REMINISCENCES OF A LITERARY LIFE 
By CHARLES MacFARLANE, Author amd Tra- 
veller (1799-1858). With an Introduction by John F. 
Tattersall, 10s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


MEMORIES of ETON SIXTY YEARS AGO 
By ARTHUR CAMPBELL AINGER. With Con- 


tributions from Nevilie G. Lyttelton and John 
Murray. Iustrated with portrait and views. 9s, net. 


| EIDOLA. Poems 
By FREDERIC MANNING, Author of ‘Scenes 
and Portraits,”’ etc. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Me HEINEMANN’S LIST 


THE HOUSE of LYME 


By THE LADY NEWTON. With many illustrations in photo- 
gravure and half tone. Royal 8vo, cloth, 21/- net. 


“The production of such works by the people who inherit such houses 
should be made compulsory by Act of Parliament.”—The Times. 


NFW_ FICTION 


LEWIS SEYMOUR 


GEORGE MOORE. 


REGIMENT of WOMEN 


CLEMENCE DANE. 
This remarkable and arresting story.” —Punch. 


ZELLA SEES HERSELF 


E, M. DELAFIELD. 


Mr Punch says: ‘‘ Almost uncannily penetrating, One of _ foe 
absorbing stories written within recent experience.” 


THE ETERNAL HUSBAND 


F. DOSTOEVSKY. Translated by C. GARNETT. 4/6 net, 


AND SOME 
WOMEN 
6/- net. 


5/- net. 


A book for everyone. 


The BRITISH N AVY at WAR 


G. MACNEILE DIXON. 1/- net. 
NURSING ADVENTURES 
By a Member of the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry. 3/6 net. 


ON TWO FRONTS 
An Indian Male Transport Column in France and Gallipoli 
By Majo: H. M. ALEXANDER, DS.O. 3/6 net. 


THE BATTLES of the SOMME 


PHILIP GIBBS. 20th Thousand. 6/- net. 
GALLIP OLI 50th Thousand. 
JOHN: -MASEFIELD. 2/6 net. 


WM. HEINEMANN, Bedford Street, W.O, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S; 
SPRING BOOKS, |. 


AIR POWER 
Naval, Military, and Commercial 


By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and HARRY HARPER 
Bally IMustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


A study of the probable future of air pose) beth in this counters ond 
the Continent. The book is a special p England not to 
in the peesent competition. 


FOOD AND FITNESS 


By JAMES LONG 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


Professor Long, who is now advising the British Government with regard 
to the Food question, here goes into the whole subject of the most healthy 
form of diet and training. His book is thoroughly practical, and contains 
many recipes for aw food. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FRANCE 


By MATILDA BETHAM-EDWARDS 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Miss Betham-Edwards is one of the first authorities on Franee, and here | 
describes the changes which are coming over the country, and discusses many 
social and political problems which the future will have to unfo!d. 


SIX MONTHS ON THE | 


ITALIAN FRONT 


From the Stelvio to the Adriatic 


By JULIUS M. PRICE 


(War-Ariist Correspondent of the “Illustrated London News") 
With 24 full-page Lilustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Mr. Jutius Price was the onlv foreign correspondent present during the 
operations » hich le! up to, and culminated in, the capture of Gorizia. He 
has drawn the campaign with pen and pencil in the most gravhic fashion, 
and enjoyed full facilities, through the courtesy of the Italian military 
authorities, for accompanying the troops m all their adventurous exploits. 
This is a very viv vid and brilliant book. 


RUSSIA AS I KNOW IT 


By HARRY DE WINDT, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “Siberia as It Is,” &c. With Illustrations, Demy 8ve 
10s. 6d. net 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE 
The Management of Children in Health and} 


Disease 
By Dr. MARY SCHARLIEB 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


A New Pocket Edition, with Beautiful Coloured Wrapper,of| 


BY THE IONIAN SEAS 
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MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
AN EARLY BATTLEFIELD.—I. 
By a SERGEANT IN KircHENER’S. 

N a grey, spiritless morning, about six o'clock, I 
O saw a little circle of our men poy — 
some object of interest. I approached ‘ound two 
It was still the first week of July, 
and these were the first Somme prisoners | had seen. 
One lay on his back on a stretcher. He was a young 
man with a thin, nervous face, high forehead, and 
dark, narrow eyes. His arm lay off the stretcher, and 
he rested the back of his hand on the earth. He 
seemed to regard no one and nothing, betrayed no pain, 
and apparently listened without interest to ‘the words 
of his companion. The second prisoner was the more 
remarkable of the two. He crouched, half-kneeling, 
half-sitting, beside the stretcher, talking volubly in a 
position half turned towards the wounded one. His 
conversation stopped at intervals and he would look 


upwards, turning his eyes slowly round the circle of | 


British faces. Sometimes he drew with his fingers in 
the earth in front of him. There was something in his 
eyes not quite human. It was probably due to the fact 
of having endured a long period of shell fire. He 
frequently smiled and looked happy. Both he and his 
companion were in colour grey as their uniforms, Only 
their eyes shone with life. 

But what was strange was that we were not the 
ordinary gaping, inquisitive crowd. They were in- 
different to us, yet they had moved us. We kept 
silence while that strange crouching figure spoke, in his 
strange tongue, as though to himself. They were the 
stars, and held the stage for the moment. It frequently 
happens on active service that long periods of mono- 
tonous existence, every detail of which is forgotten, are 
broken by some such short, memorable spell. We 
listened in a kind of awe. It was as if you could detect 
that some drama hidden from common sight and sense 
had risen suddenly to a crisis, for the moment arresting 
all observers—a nuance of Life itself, unfathomable, 
yet perfectly portrayed, expressing nakedly those 
great forces that in other channels can send an artist 
mad or lift a theatre to its feet. 

Men kept joining and leaving the group. There 
seemed to be no sentry over the two prisoners. The 
wretched, ragged, yet talkative being continued to 
converse and to smile to himself. I think he held us 


because the result of his behaviour was to express a 
terrible shy compassion for his wounded companion. : 
He seemed to behave as an affectionate, intelligent dog - 


might behave finding himself in human shape beside a 
beloved master for the first time. Thus he seemed to 
make use of human speech, human smiles. ‘*‘ All his 
buttons are gone all right”’, said someone. ‘‘ He 
looks like Jesus Christ ’’, said another. The youth on 
the stretcher groaned and asked for something in 
German. The crouching one looked up and said, *‘ De 
leau’’. A water bottle was brought. He watched 
through our legs while it came. In return he took off. 
his cap and with a kind of abject dignity handed it to 
one of us. It was passed round, inspected, and finally 
replaced on his head with a patronising pat. 

He went-on talking for some time to his friend, who 
continued ‘to look away from him into vacancy. ; 

Perhaps an hour later I saw them again. A party of 
us were starting with stretchers up the line. The 
stretcher-prisoner had ‘been in an ambulance car. 
about to start. I saw the other for a moment as he ran 
forward and took a set beside the driver. He looked 
mad and happy. The car jolted off. They were gone., 

We left even the thought of them behind. The 
threads of our lives had crossed, unaccountably linked, 
and diverged again. But we were sdon to make 


hideous discoveries of the lagd they had come from. 
We were walking in file, carrying stretchers, and 
haversacks filled with dressings. The dressing station 
where we had camped that night was the last place: 
where lint, wool, or bandages could be supplied. We 
followed an old railway line up a shallow valley and 
presently left behind us the last trees and bushes 


| wearing Jeaves. At the same time shell holes in- 


creased in number. This valley and railway line 1 
had known a few weeks before, but then we were 
down in the trenches, peeping out at risk, making maps 
in a labyrinth, Now we walked forwards, seeing all 
‘things. First we came to what had been our front line 
of trenches, the frontier of France for eighteen months 
and more. A hundred yards ahead was what had been 
the frontier of Germany, but was so no longer. We 
-halted here for.a while.. The morning had ripened into 
a heavy, leaden forenoon, The atmosphere seemed to 
suggest that the gigantic storm that had but lately 
finished its wreckage here had left a brooding swell. 
As we stood the guns were quiet. There was silence 
and the mute witness of the dead. The earth was 
hideous, eyeless, burnt blind. In our forsaken trenches 
the rats reigned supreme. Presently we continued our 
way, still following the railway line across that 
hundred yards that had once been No Man’s Land, 
dividing the opposites of Europe. We had already 
passed brown corpses, but here almost immediately the 
grey corpses began to appear. How can I describe 
this ‘stretch of earth, at that moment almost untouched 
by the wheels and hoofs of our advance? For so many 
months it had been known to men only by night. By 
day the corpses on their backs, hummed over by 
bullets, had faced the sky alone. But every sundown 
othe place had stolen into ghoulish life. The cramped 
snipers, the crawling patrols, the listeners shivering at 
their posts had.all been here, had pressed through this 
grass, had mistaken the rustling of these bushes for 
the breathing of an enemy. I could mark no insect, 
no bird anywhere. The rank brown, tangled grass, the 
thistles, the hideous growths of barbed wire holding 
human remains like flies in spiders’ webs, were all part 
of an underworld unfamiliar to a creature still blessed 
with the sweet union of soul and body. I longed fora 
cleansing wind to blow away a feeling of gross 
mysticism, of adultery between the seen and the 
unseen. The place seemed ghost-ridden in broad day. 
We found German dead far out in No Man’s Land. 
They had doubtless crawled farther and farther away 
from the terrible and increasing surf of shells that per- 
vaded ‘their own lines for days before the attack. But, 
reaching the German firing trench, there was no lack 
of either our own dead or of the tales dead men can 
tell. Here is.a soldier who looks as if he. had just sat 
-down a moment to die. Here is one looking at his 
watch. Here is a strange record of a disappointment : 
a British and a German soldier, both already wounded, 
have evidently made terrible efforts to crawl to each 
other, With hatred in the face of each,-they had just 


-reached each other, aot, after all, to fight, but both to 


be subdued in death. 

In the old front dine of the enemy, or what remained 
of it, we halted and prepared a temporary dressing 
station. Those dug-outs that were not destroyed were 
cleaned. The place was a labyrinth, gruesome enough 
in its débris and flavour of the tombs. At corners and 
junctions of trenches we were confronted with jdittle 
notice boards in neat German. characters. At one point 
‘there remained fixed into the trench wall a memorial 
tablet of weod carved with a Gothic trefoil, and 
inscribed to some :soldier of the Vaterland. At the 
poiat where the railway line crossed the trench system 
we seta water tank and.made a.cook house. We 
a little colony of living among troops of the dead. 
Right and Jeft, backwards and forwards, round any 
corner, lay the grey bodies. They were not con- 
spicuous, but they were there, At night, on duty with 
a covered lamp and a surgical haversack, when the 
stumbling stretcher-bearers had gone for the moment, 
and when thick snores came up from dug-outs where 
soldiers slept, the stars. shone down upon us and pin- 
points of thought woke.and danced in my mind. We 
could not see them, but round those shadowed corners 
‘they could .be felt. They had not dwelt here so long 
without leaving their print on the air. The place was 
theirs still, only they were dead. Sitting on a petrol 
tin, I leaned back and touched the trench wall with my 
head. Suddenly there ran.a slight shiver through the 
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air. Vhat fancies were these?—the dead had 
responded. But to what? The sound, whatever it 
was, remained. It was also familiar. It was like the 
humming of the railway lines above us. A far away 
screech, as of an engine, sounded and drew nearer. 
Of course, it was only the screech of a heavy shell 
going over. Besides, the rails had been torn up for 
yards. But still against all reason a train was ap- 
proaching down the valley from the direction of the 
enemy. Also there was now another sound—of foot- 
falls in the trenches all around. ‘The ghost train came 
on and ran above us—an engine and a series of old 
third-class coaches, dilapidated and with broken win- 
dows. With muffled brakes the thing came to a stand- 
still behind us in No Man’s Land. They were now 
coming out from all sides, crowding and lurching down 
the trenches, without arms, without faces (I remember 
one had a head like a paint brush), and ran out into 
No Man’s Land. There were plenty of bullets about at 
night, and several were hit; but, of course, they didn’t 
mind. ‘The dead besieged the doors of the train and 
crowded in. So much the better, thought I, we shall 
not have to bury them. I felt an irresistible curiosity 
to know who the engine driver might be, and crept 
forward, therefore, by an advance trench to get a 
nearer view. I noticed that someone had written 
‘** Paris ’’ in chalk on the carriage doors. There was a 
faint hissing ahead and presently I caught a horrid 
glimpse of the engine driver himself. The firebox door 
was open and illuminated him. He leaned quite profes- 
sionally on the side of his engine and rested his chin 
on his hand. What disturbed me was that, though 
grotesque and sinister, he was yet familiar. I had seen 
him before—somewhere. He gravely surveyed the 
jostling crowd who so ludicrously strove to open doors 
without arms or climb into carriages without feet. He 
had little horns on his head and his strong arms seemed 
adapted to stoking a fire. Suddenly I recognised him. 
The shock brought me to my senses again. I had only 
dreamed while a shell had passed overhead. I had 
only dreamed that the engine driver was the Penseur 
of Notre Dame. 
* * * 

Next morning I saw an officer’s servant I knew 
sitting at the mouth of his dug-out, writing in his 
diary (it was at one time very fashionable to keep 
diaries); I asked him what he was writing. 

‘The Germans ’’, he said. ‘‘ Me and ’im spent a 
orful night.’’ 

By ’im he referred to his officer. 

““How?”’ said I, anxiously. 

““ Well, so far we’ve always had lice, but lice only. 
Now first thing in these ere dug-outs—first night—a 
fiea—a blinkin’ German flea! ”’ 


(To be continued.) 


THE FAMILY PLATE CHEST. 


Fm the many symbols undergoing or awaiting 
transition during this weird war twilight not 
the least significant is the old family plate chest. It is 
so English, so solid, so fraught with the legacies of 
other lives. Before the war burst forth—indeed, 
almost on the eve of battle—we consigned the old 
family plate chest, as always before the old family 
exodus from London, to its wonted resting-place in the 
vaults of the old family bank. This yearly funeral was 
an ancient and solemn rite—so solemn and antique that 
it had been petrified into a convention. Formerly, 
when the old family butler was alive, that friend 
(though so high above us) with a heart of gold and 
head of feathers, that tradition incarnate whom the 
New Rich sorely coveted—he it was that conveyed it 
in state, with other precious packages, in a funereal 
four-wheeler which somehow always looked like an old 
family acquaintance. The whole thing was an event. 
The children at the window used to gaze at it rumbling 
off, with William waving his important hand towards 
them, and to know that at last they would soon be in 
the country, where Sunday clothes are out of place and 


they could be nearly as dirty and untidy and noisy as 
they pleased. 
memorial William, and with ‘‘ Baby ’’ at thirteen years 
of age—they realised that the cab was in truth the 
swallow which heralded their summer. Our plate 
chest was the last link with decorum. The girls would 
laugh and say, ‘‘ Thank goodness, to-morrow we shall 
be out of the hurly-burly: there goes the Ark ”’; and 
the boys—George on leave from India, and Walter 
reading for the Bar—would sometimes chaff them 
about the christening mugs, which were all in the old 
family chest. The water, of course, would taste quite 
different out of glass. And then the girls would chaff 
back again and inquire of George how he managed at 
mess without the silver mug his rich godfather gave 
him—the mug he always used when at home. Or they 
would regret that some little thing that they liked was 
going to its long home, with William as chief mourner, 
And so the conveyance rumbled off. And the next day 
we all travelled to the Exmoor farmhouse and were 
born again for a space, and forgot the dark, big world 
with its unceasing, inevitable, invisible, scarcely 
audible movements. The receipt for the chest, of 
course, reposed in my locked escritoire drawer (I am 
the creature of habit), and each October, when we 
returned from our bath of sun and air to the grime and 
gloom, that receipt was presented, like a sort of pass 
port, at the counter of the nice old family bank. And 
Mr. Gearing, the nice old manager, who took a special 
interest in our affairs—or looked as if he did—would 
hand the document to an under-clerk just as if he had 
never seen anything like it at all, and would whisper 
something to him mysterious that might have been 
one of Aladdin’s spells. 

By virtue of such magic, and after a hushed interval, 
the old family plate chest would be restored to life and 
rise again. On dinner-party nights (joy of childhood 
after bedtime, the dread of youth in boring nights) the 
old Georgian silver would glitter gladly, and at 
Christmas out would come the big silver punch-bowl, 
and many a scene and story—prosaic and romantic— 
would revive. Some of the anecdotes were so familiar 
that each younger generation smiled less at them than 
at their repetition—those successful and successive 
‘*runs ’’ of hundreds of nights. 

When we deposited the plate chest in 1914 how little 
could any of us have foreseen that now, more than two 
years after, the old family chest would still be lying 
below ground undisturbed. It holds George’s silver 
christening-cup still—the little silver loving-cup that 
his famous uncle gave him. 


But George is sleeping below the Flemish earth, 
and we shall never see his dear face again, and Walter 
is at the front, and all of us are in the clutch and throes 
of remorseless yet splendid war. And none of us think 
of the silver (which can no longer shine like a new pif) 
—except of that cup, for our treasure and our hearts 
are elsewhere far away. 

And when peace returns—the affrighted peace—and 
the plate chest comes to what may survive to the old 
home, shall we use it, or shall we perhaps send it back 
to its tomb?—send its body back and pray for the re 
pose of its soul? Is it not typical of much in this land 
of lovely inheritances and memories, of much that can 
only go on living in the spirit? Though it is fraught 
with the grace and glamour of the past, how will it 
face a new future at once strange and bare and rich 
and poor, and radiant and piteous as a new-born babe? 

WALTER SICHEL. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FIDELE ”’: A TRIBUTE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
21 March 1917. 
Sir,—I am writing on behalf of the ‘‘ Shakespeare 
Head Press ’’ at Stratford-on-Avon. Everybody now- 
adays is bent on doing war work of some kind, rushing 
back to the land, dibbling beans on one’s lawn, and 
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Ae graphed for the daily ragtime papers as ‘‘ Farmers’ | of .Land-hunger to the train of Home Rule’”’, and 
Boys in Trousers ’’. But I do think it is a national | Pamell vowed that he would ‘‘ break the last link 
years FF cndal that the silent and enduring war work of Mr. | which bound Ireland to Engiand ’. Then followed the 
plate fg Bullen should not only go unrecognised, but be in | Land Acts, the first of which was the work of a Con- 
roulg iy eanger of coming to a premature conclusion through | servative statesman—Edward Gibson, Lord Ashbourne. 
shall jk of support and interest. In Shakespeare’s dust | But the Land concession did not uncouple the engine 

jt Stratford is preserved the very spirit of Young | from the train, any more than the Church concession 
alten England herself. All England is out here now, and all ; had hindered the train from being hitched on. Ash- 
them | England lies buried in one grave, but what fitter or boumne’s Land Purchase policy was followed up by the 
sold more faithful tribute can we pay our dead than by  Balfours and Wyndham, who also made concessions 
alts furthering the cause of Shakespeare in Stratford town , by setting wp County and Borough Councils, which the 
itself ? : Nationalists ’’ promptly used as hotbeds of Separatist 
sd at | have written this without asking Mr. Bullen’s | sedition. And now we come to the last and weakest 
al consent, but I will ask those who are interested in the | of all the attempts to bribe and buy off Irish Sedition— 


a cause of sound scholarship to go and see for them- | the unconstitutional Home Rule measure of 1914. In 

YB ives the quiet, unobtrusive work that is being carried | order to pass this, the King was muzzled and the 
val on at Stratford in spite of all difficulties. House of Lords swamped. The ‘‘ Nationalists "’ 
da J. Lawrence Fry, undertook to wait till the end of the war, and broke 
wen Captain, R.G.A., B.E.F. their promise, and they ate now clamouring for more 
vorld Concession—a Settlement, as they call it. Can you be 
rosly surprised that I, who have watched these things— 


of SO-CALLED SORCERY AND PERSECUTION. | beginning, continuing, but not ending-—have arrived 


| am To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. at the gonclusion that no Settlement is possible except 
we Theological College, Lichfield, 
and 24 March 1917. 
pass- Sirn,—Many of us would agree with Sir Oliver | — _ s 
And [lodge’s earnest protest against the suppression of | DWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 
ecial psychical research when conducted by competent 
ould @investigators. I do not think that the Church has 
had really committed itself to an intransigent position on THE ETON WAR MEMORIAL. 
isper [this matter. Thus even in a standard Roman Catholic : 
been [manual I find it stated that while the faithful generally To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw, 
ae to be discouraged from attending spiritualistic . §0, Albemarle Street, W.., 
rval, {§sances, ‘‘ trained men, who wish to examine psychical 22 March 1917. 


and and biological phenomena scientifically, so that, as far Sin,—May | be allowed to say a few words in reply 
hood [f:s is possible, the laws of Nature may be known more | to ‘‘ Old Etonian of the ’Sixties’’? I do not think he 
) the PM completely, may no doubt perform such experiments | can have been at the meeting, or he would have known 
1 at (His are necessary for the scientific investigation of the | that of all the hearty applause given to the speeches 
owl, subject, provided that supernatural intervention is not | none was so hearty as that which greeted the reiterated 
tico— f§sught, and that provision is made to protect the | denials that Eton was a school only for the wealthy. 
liliar health and modesty of the mediums’’ (Tanquerey : After the fire at Eton some years ago this well-worn 
than ‘Synopsis Theologize Moralis’”’, ii. 541). I take it | theme was discussed in the “‘ Times’’, and one who 
ssive [that such a passage would fairly describe Sir Oliver | signed himself ‘‘ Quondam Etonensis ’’ wrote a very 
lodge’s own attitude on the subject, which seems to | bitter attack based on the assertion that the school 
little [me to differ toto ce@lo from the old spiritualism which | charges were at least £250 per annum. I then had 
two incurred the hostility of the Church. That was an | my son’s Eton bills before me and showed that these 
ying §xttempt to get behind the back of the Author of the | charges were £158 4s., not £250. I mention this 
ilver (iUniverse, if one may so express it, to discover things | only as showing how recklessly even old Etonians 
that [which it was assumed (rightly or wrongly) were | write on this subject. 
intended to be concealed from us by the Divine Will. Your correspondent advocates an increase of the 
but niodern psychical research is an investigation of | existing scholarships, but he seems to forget that one 
arth, § Nature—i.e., of what the Divine Will intends us to | of the main objects of the present enterprise is not to 
alter {\now, provided we will take the trouble to find it out. | imorease the endowments of the school, but to fulfil the 
res At the same time the dangers connected with these | cherished wish of old Etonians who have died or 
hink @iovestigations call for regulation by the State, as | suffered for their country, that their sons should be sent 
pin) favestigations into the chemistry of explosives or the | to Eton. ‘ 
carts fitucilli of dangerous diseases call for regulation. No doubt there are extravagant boys at Eton, as at 
Cannot Sir Oliver Lodge, instead of protecting any | other leading public schools; and there are foolish and 
-and {§ttarlatan who may set up as a medium, devise some | extravagant parents who give their sons a great deal 
: old fxheme of licensed investigation, on the analogy of the | ¢0o much money; but the Eton authorities are always 


back licensing of vivisection ? striving to counteract this evil. In other words, the 
2 re Yours, etc., extravagance, and the tendency to be led into 
land LAWRENCE PHILLIPs. extravaganoe, are the faults of the home, and not of 
can the — Pw we not hope that the vulgarity in 
ught es ee which these faults have their root and origin may be in 
it AN IRISH SETTLEMENT ”’? a great measure burnt out by the war? wore 

rich To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. , too, was at Eton in the ’sixties, and I have the 


abe? Sir,—Will you allow an octogenarian who has | pleasure of numbering among my friends and acquaint- 

a7 watched Irish politics all his long life to submit his | ances some hundreds of old Etonians. The propor- 
views on the present agitation for ‘‘an Irish settle- | tion of these who, either as boys or men, have been 
ment ’’? I was ten years old at the close of | tainted by extravagance is wonderfully small. 
0’Connell’s Repeal agitation and fourteen at the time Who can say how much the teaching of Eton (which 
# Smith O’Brien’s ‘‘ Cabbage Garden ”’ rebellion. I | is but the public school spirit writ large) has done to 
tow that between 1848 and 1867 (when the Fenian | make the Army what it is and to save the country 

. |'sing broke out) Ireland was politically at peace; | during the past three years? What wonder that old 

* ad I then formed the opinion that Gladstone made a | Etonians by an overwhelming majority should have 

idl ktal blunder when he disestablished the Irish Church. | decided that the best monument to those who have 

ning The Church Establishment was the one article of the | died or suffered in this achievement is to enable their 
‘ct of Union which by the text of the Act was | sons to be educated at the old school ! 

revocable, and krish Protestantism at once took | © Your obedient servant, 
Then Davitt and Devoy ‘‘ coupled the engine Joun Murray. 
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To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw. 
26 March 1917. 

Sir,—I was in hopes that some more prominent and 
representative Etonian than myself would have replied to 
the letter of an ‘‘ Old Etonian of the ’Sixties’’ in your 
issue of 17 March; but I suppose that on the principle 
that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business the 
letter has remained unanswered. In order that it may 
not pass altogether unchallenged, I trust you will allow 
me a brief word in reply. 

The picture that your ions draws of Eton is so 
unlike the Eton that I knew that I cannot help thinking 
that his memory has played him a trick. It can safely be 
said without fear of contradiction that there is no school 
more democratic or less snobbish than Eton. If a boy 
gets on well there and gets into Pop, or the Eleven, or 
the Eight, it is entirely due to his own merit, and his 
family connections or the wealth of parents will have no 
influence whatever on his prospects. To talk of boys 
having to live economically when ‘‘ they are thrown with 
boys to whom money is no object’’ is arrant nonsense, 
for no boy has any opportunity of being extravagant. If 
some plutocrat were to overload his son with funds, so 
that money was no object to him, and he were to let the 
other boys see this, I do not think he would have a very 
healthy time of it. 

I can conceive of no more reasonable—I may say, too, 
no more touching—use to which to put the money raised 
for the memorial than by sending to Eton the sons of 
old Etonians who have been broken in the war. 

For all I know there may be other schools as good, or 
even better than Eton—many, I know, think they are; 
but Eton is unique in one respect. An Eton boy carries 
the Eton tradition with him throughout his life and his 
love for Eton dies when he dies. 

Take the case of a man who has been at Eton him- 
self, and whose father and grandfather have perhaps been 


there before him. He gives up a lucrative position in the - 


City or a good practice at the Bar, and comes back to 
England a cripple for life, or perhaps to die. Imagine 
him one day talking over old times and of his present 
prospects with another Etonian. One can hear him say- 
ing: ‘* Well, it is not as bad as it might have been, for 
now I can still send Jimmy to Eton”’. Then, after a while, 
Jimmy gets to Eton, and neither he nor any of the other 
boys would know that he was living on the funds of what 
your correspondent sneeringly calls a ‘‘ registered charity ’’, 
but which in reality is a fund provided by Etonians who 
have not been broken by the war to help the sons of others 
who have given their all to God and their country. Sup- 
pose young Dives, who has probably been sent to Eton 
‘“to make a little gentleman of him, you know ’’, did by 
chance find out how Jimmy had got to Eton and were to 
make things uncomfortable for Jimmy, it is absolutely 
certain that things would be made a good deal more un- 
comfortable for Dives. 

No, in spite of anything an ‘‘ Old Etonian of the 


Sixties’? may say, we were not snobs at Eton, though,’ 


naturally, in a school of a thousand boys a few would get 
in; and patrician or plebeian, rich boy or poor boy, have 
all an equal chance, and whether a boy gets on or not 
entirely depends upon the stuff of which he is made. 

Though I am an Etonian of no importance, and have 
no right whatever to speak for Eton, I cannot sit still 
when I see the old school maligned, so perhaps you will 
allow me to subscribe myself as 

‘* ANOTHER OLD ETONIAN OF THE ’SIXTIES.”’ 


MANIPULATIVE SURGERY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Travellers’ Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W., 
25 March 1917. 

Sir,—It is a matter of delight to me to see in your paper 
of 24 March that the unwarranted and ridiculous criticism 
of Mr. H. A, Barker by ‘ F.R.C.S.” has been sat on and 


totally annihilated by the able letter signed ‘‘ Ex M. ROS, 
L.R.C.P.” 

Why do the ‘‘ Profession”’ lay themselves open to jhe 
sneers of the public through their self-opiniation, self-coq. 
ceit, and jealousy pure and simple? Why should a nob 
and self-respecting body of professional men attempt jp 
drag down and belittle the true surgical work of a may 
like Mr. Barker, whose work and success in his own par. 
ticular line they cannot even approach? 

In these circumstances, why do the Profession eithe 
attack or ignore him? Their status is not interfered with 


because he obtains results they cannot achieve, and I am’ 


certain Mr. Barker would not take on even a “‘ tracheo 
tomy ”’ case. 

I would now like to quote my own case, as one of Mr, 
Barker’s latest achievements. I injured my knee yey 
severely through a fall, and as a start I was condemned to 
bed for one month. After this I was on crutches for g 
fortnight, and thence on two sticks. This period com 
prises fifteen weeks of intolerable pain, night and day; and 
the only comfort I got from the ‘ Profession ’’ generally 
was: ‘‘ There is nothing more to do; you must be patient, 
and the pain will wear off, but you may have a stiff leg fy 
life ’’. 

I made up my mind to go to Mr. Barker and consul 
him, and this is what occurred. He examined my knee 
carefully, at once put his hand on the seat of the trouble, 
and told me it was such a bad case of a displaced cartilage 
that he would rather I had an ‘‘ anesthetic’. I told him 
a bit more pain more or less made no matter, and he con. 
sented to try. After about five minutes’ manipulation | 
felt something move in my knee. In another ten minutes, 
after further manipulation, there was another move inside 
the knee, and Mr. Barker said: ‘‘ It is back in its place; 
stand up and walk”. This I did, without any sticks or 
other support whatsoever. 

The cure was complete—a bad case, and without anes. 
thetics. I would like to say, in conclusion, Mr. Barker is 
so gentle and sympathetic in his manipulations that the 
most nervous person need not fear to consult him. I have 
done so, perhaps under trying circumstances to both of 
us; but beside my wonderful cure I am proud to say | 
have added to a list of real friends Mr. H. A. Barker, of 
Park Lane, to whom I shall be ever grateful. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sir) A. J. Macponatp (Bart.). 


GUIDES FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Tottenham Court Road, London, W., 
26 March 1917. 

Sir,—For some months the Y.M.C.A. has provided 
honorary guides for parties of soldiers and sailors coming 
to London on leave, and all the places most attractive 
sightseers are continuously visited. Everything which is done 
to keep the men interested and amused serves as a countet 
attraction to the lures of the streets and has abiding effects, 
To do our work thoroughly we want more guides. We need 
men who feel the spell of London, and who in a spirit of 
comradeship will find delight in impressing its charm and 
glory on our visitors. Experience has proved that the work 
will be found interesting and agreeable to guides, and that 
the men are very appreciative of what we are able to do for 
them. Letters from those willing to help should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Guide to London Department, Y.M.C.A., 


Tottenham Court Road, W.C. 1. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. K. YapP. 


SOME ”’, 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REevigew. 
26 February 1917: - 
Sir,—The present use of the word ‘ some”’, referred © 


by a correspondent lately, appears to be another 
Shakespearean revival—v. ‘‘ Timon of Athens”, Act TVs 
sc. 3: ‘‘ Some burden”. Yours obediently, 

H. K. 
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LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


lasarances ettected on the most favourable terms. The business of thie 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONBY., Secretary. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. . Estd. 1810. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
With or Without Medical Examination. 


BSINKING FU..D OR CAPITAL REDEMPTION ASSURANCES. 


Apbly to the General Manager, 63 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., for the Society's new Pamphlet— 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enatle you to increase 
your ultimate holding without 
further immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142, HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C, 1. 


Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 

A PLAN of ASSURANCE 

SPECIALLY ADAPTED 

| re PRESENT 
particulars address 


FE ASSURANCE 


ETY, LIMIT 
ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C. 
founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


SOCIETY, LIMITED, 


Transacts all classes of Fire and Accident Business, 
Chief Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 


Spinet 


Fine Old Virginia. 
. Cork-Tipped., Ovals. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, wee LESS QUANTITY, It being much strenger 
than QRDINARY COFFEE 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW ave 
United Kingdom. ‘Abroad. 
£e 4, 
One Year ... 110 4 
Half Year ... 615 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Garden, London, W.C. 


fh SATURDAY REVIEW may be oblained from ony 


or Newsagent, but owing to the shoriage of paper reeulting 


the Government's restriction of imports it ia advisable to giwe 
mile instructions. By so ordering readers of the REVIEW very 
ially assist in the economy of paper. 
fhould any difficulty be experienced the Manager would be glad to 
informed immediately. 


Safeguard your Health with 


J.Collis Browne's 


orodyne 


SPASMS, 


short attacks of 


THE BEST REMEDY PITATION, MYSTERIA. 


COUGHS, 
COLDS, 


Asthma, Bronchitis. other bowel complaints. 


ask for a ‘‘OR. COLLIS 


Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/- 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The 103rd Annual General Court of the Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life 
Assurance Society was held at Edinburgh on Tuesday last, Sir M. Mitchell- 
Thomson, Bart., the Chairman of the Ordinary Court of Directors, presiding. 
After referring to the unavoidable absence of the Earl of Rosebery (the President 
of the Society), the Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, 
said :—The altogether abnormal conditions of the year 1915 were repeated and 
even aggravated in 1916, and the effects were similar on the working of our business 
in all its branches as compared with the working under normal pre-war conditions. 
During the year we granted 3,141 Policies, showing a considerable increase over 
the number granted in 1915, namely 2,474; but as the average amount was 
smaller, the total sum assured, which amounted to £1,835,195, was only slightly 
in excess of that granted in 1915. As pointed out by the Chairman at last year’s 
meeting, the gross new sum assured, though considerably less than in recent pre- 
war years, was about equal to the normal figures of ten years ago. The amount 
reassured with other offices during the year is larger than in the previous year, and 
as we have not yet reccived a full return for such business from the reassuring 
—_— the net amount of new business (i.¢., after deduction of the sum 

d) is hat smaller than in 1915. 

~ ‘The total death claims for the year amounted to about £1,350,000, or about 
{25,000 more than in the previous year. This includes the claims arising directly 
from naval and military service, which amounted to about £162,000 and represent 
anet loss to the Society of about £116,000, after setting against the gross figure 
the reserves held against the policies, and also the extra premiums received in 
certain cases to cover war risks. We are again able to report that even with the 
inclusion of these heavy war claims the total death claims are well within the 
amount provided for in the Society’s Valuation. 

There is also a considerable increase in the amount of the claims payable by 
survivance to a specified age, but such claims do not, of course, involve any lees to 
the Society, because they are normally expected and fully provided for, and the 
policies concerned have run their full course. 

The gross Interest Income shows a considerable growth, and the gross rate of 
interest earned is increased by nearly 5s. per cent. (namely, to £4 12s. 1d. per cent.), 
mainly as the result of the realisation of large amounts of our American securities 
and reinvestment of the proceeds in British Government securities yielding a 
higher return. Unfortunately, however, the gross return is subject to a very 
heavy deduction for Income Tax, which reduces the net rate to £3 15s. 1d. per cent. 
The increase of the Income Tax to §s. in the {——by far the highest rate it has ever 
reached—is no doubt inevitable at such a time as this, and the members will be 
quite content to bear their fair share of the national burden. 

I think there are no other figures in the accounts to which I need particularly 
refer except to state that the total net Income of the year amounted to £2, 337,532 
and the total outgoings to £2,146,492, showing an excess of Income over Ex 
ture amounting to £171,040, which has been added to our Funds, and ee 
amounted at the-close of the year to £22,455,514. The growth in the Funds is 
naturally less than in norma) times owing to the continuance of heavy war Claims 
and the payment of greatly increased tax, added to which there is the fact that an 
unusually large amount of claims by the maturity of endowment assurances 
happened to fall due last year, as already explained. 

I will now refer briefly to the principal financial events since we last met. Soon 
after the middle of the year 1916, Bank Rate—that is, the minimum discount rate 
of the Bank of England—was put up to 6 per cent., and 12 months Treasury Bills 
were issued on the same basis; and in the autumn of the year longer-dated 
securities, namely Exchequer Bonds running for over three years, were issued on a 
6 per cent. interest basis. It must be supposed that those in authority were satis- 
fied that this high rate was necessary in order to protect the foreign exchanges, but 
there were mot wanting experienced fi iers who idered that it was an 
unfortunate and unwise step to place British Government credit on a 6 per cent. 
basis, which of course had a very depressing effect on the values of securities in 
general. It — also have added greatly to the difficulties of the Chancellor of the 

tion with the recent great War Loan, the issue of which is 
fresh i in aa ani but with a courage and a faith in the patriotism of the people 
which met with their due reward, he declined to fix 6 per cent. as the standard of 
British credit for a great Loan, and the magnificent result of his recent appeal to 
the people is both a personal and a national triumph. He specially asked the great 
insurance Companies toem ploy all their available resources, and even to anticipate 
their future resources, in order to contribute very substantially to the success of the 
tewLoan. Last year the Chairman reported to you what we bad then done in the 
direction of realising our American securities, and so assisting the regulation of the 
American exchange by bringing home the proceeds to this country and investing 
them in British Government securities. The same policy has been continued 
during the past year. In addition to depositing a large amount of Bonds under 
the Treasury Schemes, we have sold further large amounts of American Bonds, and 
have also realised and brought home a large amount of American mortgages, which 
ia some Cases we were able to realise on favourable terms even before they had 
reached their normal maturity. In this way we have not only assisted in the 
steadying of the American exchange, but also obtained large funds which became 
available for investment in the recent new War Loan, and we also anticipated our 
future resources to some extent in fixing our subscription to the Loan. We were 
thus enabled to take up an amount which certainly represents one of the largest 
individual contributions in the country. Including a little over 1} millions in 
respect of the camversion of 44 per cent. War Loan and Exchequer Bonds, our total 
holding of the new War Loan is 5} millions, or nearly 25 per cent. of our total Funds. 
This, however, is not all. We hold other British Government War Securities 
which were not converted and which bring up the total to over 7 millions, or 31 per 
cent. of our Funds. You will be interested to hear that this total represents over 
{90 for each Policy on our Books. 

Gentlemen, the fearful sacrifice of human life still continues on many battle- 
fields, and the end is not actually in sight, but I think Iam entitled to express the 
confident hope that peace will be proclaimed before we meet again. In any case, 
a8 far as the Society is concerned, we believe that whatever temporary effect ‘the 
losses due to the war may have upon our profits, our financial position is such as to 
tnable us to look to the future with every degree of confidence in the unshakable 
Stability of the Scottish Widews’ Pund. 

On the motionof J. F. Bayley, Esq., W.S., seconded by G. Harding-Edgar, ees ae 
the vacancies on the Board were supplied by the el or re-electi 
sentlemen recommended by the Extraordinary Court, after which a pare 
moved by G. A. Harrison, Esq., and seconded by Bailie McArthy, was passed, 
thanking the Directors and Office-Bearers for their services during the past year, 
to which H. E. Richardson, Esq., W.S., replied. A vote of thanks to the Chairman 
terminated the proceedings. 
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SKETCHES IN POETRY, PROSE, PAINT AND PENCIL. by JAMES H. WORTHINGTON and 
ROBERT P. BAKER. Edition limited to 300 Copies, signed and numbered. 4to. £5 5s. net. 
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2s. Gd. net. 
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One of the most charmingly written books of the season.'’—Tatler. 


book, both touching and illuminating.” —Evening S 


STAR AND FISHES. Poems by GEORGE ROSTREVOR. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


AN EVENING IN MY LIBRARY AMONG THE ENGLISH POETS. 


COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


By the Hon. STEPHEN 
(2nd Edition.) 


THE WONDERFUL YEAR. 
By W. J. LOCKE. Crown 8vo. 68. (3rd Edition.) 


‘‘A notable book, and one to rush for.""—Pall Mall Gasette. 
Bravo! Mr. Locke.”—Pusch, 


WAR PHASES ACCORDING TO MARIA. 

By Mrs. JOHN LANE. With Illustrations by ‘‘ Fisx.”’ 

Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. (3rd Edition.) 

The only good thing come of the Warr allmost is, I think, such notable 
books being writ of it, first my book, and now Mistzess Lane's.” 

—SamvueEc Pepys, Junior, in Truth. 


A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR. 
By SAMUEL PEPYS (Junior), of Truth. Illustrated 
M. WaTson-WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo. 68. net. (7th Edition) 

“A book of genius. It is the most wonderful book that this wes bes ee 


Weekly. 
OUR HOSPITAL A B C. 


Pictures in colour by JOYCE DENNYS. Verses by 
HamMPppEN GorDoN and M. C. TINDALL. Crown 410, 
3s. 6d. net. (3rd Edition.) 


** Decidedly originaland amusing. . . . Irresistibly droll.’'—Globe. 


THE BEST 


6s. NOVELS. 


THE BIGAMIST. 
a By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. (2nd Edition.) 
The autboress is to be congratulated on a remarkably fine book."’ 


Mall Gazette. 
RUGGLES OF RED GAP. 
By HARRY LEON WILSON. Illustrated by F. R. GruGer. 
An admirable tonic in these days of stress and anxiety.'"—Daily Express. 


A LITTLE WORLD APART. . 
By GEORGE STEVENSON, Author of ‘‘ Topham’s 
Folly,” etc. 


“I say, flitly and finally, that * Ai Little World Apart ’ isa masterpiece, and 
that Geo:ge -tevenson ought to be famous before the caffodils are dead.” 
—james in The Star. 


THE GAY LIFE. By KEBLE HOWARD. 


THE INVISIBLE BALANCE SHEET. 
By KATRINA TRASK. 
** A story with a moral, but very clever.''— Daily Graphic. 


THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY. le 
By WATSON and REES. (and dition.) 


A murder mystery. worked out with co7:iderable ingeuity and with s 
novelties both in incident and treatment.’'—Land and Water. 


THE DANCING HOURS. By HAROLD OHLSON, 
P “ The story is skilfully devised avd admirably written, with both wit and 
snes. 


CLOSED LIPS. By GEORGE VANE. 


THE LONG SPOON. By Mrs. CHARLES BRYCE 


CANADA CHAPS. 
By J. G. SIME. Crown 8vo. 
KITCHENER CHapPs,”’ etc.) 
Fourteen sketches in animated, readable prose.""—Scotsman. 


SAM'S KID. By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. Crown 8vo. 
Ss. net. 


1s. net. (Uniform with 


CHIN MUSIC. Dialogues of To-Day: 
By KEBLE HOWARD. Crown 8vo. 18. net. 


MLLE. MISS. By HENRY HARLAND. 1s. net. 
THE HAT SHOP. 


By Mrs. C. S. PEEL.* Crown 8vo. 18. net. 
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